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The growth of industrial capital made possible the organization of 
manufacturing on a large scale and the small masters were reduced to 
the condition of wage-earners. These reduced masters along with the 
journeymen formed a new class conscious of its special interests, and 
trade unions were the result. 

Thomas Walker Page. 
University of California. 

The Kings Household in England before the Norman Conquest. 
By Laurence Marcellus Larson. Madison, Wisconsin, 1904. — 
152 PP- 

Mr. Larson prefaces his useful essay with a discussion of his sources 
and authorities which is not particularly valuable or illuminating. To 
tell again what an ordinary student of English history ought to know is 
certainly a work of supererogation even if it does meet some imaginary 
requirements of the doctoral dissertation. The notes are not based 
upon an examination of manuscript sources, and some of the most im- 
portant critical commentaries are not utilized. Throughout the tract 
there are evidences that the complexity of problems in paleography 
and diplomatics is not appreciated. For instance, the first charter in 
Kemble's collection is rejected on linguistic grounds, when a slight 
knowledge of the manuscript from which the document is taken would 
have revealed the complete insufficiency of such a test. Two pages are 
employed in arriving at an unsatisfactory conclusion on the early Kent- 
ish laws which Liebermann definitely fixed in time and place some 
years ago. 

Five chapters of the work are devoted to a discussion of the earl, 
gesith, thegn, secular dignitaries, chancery and king's priest. Here 
Mr. Larson has rendered a real service by giving in systematic form an 
account of related institutions which are discussed in a disconnected 
and often unsatisfactory fashion by other writers. His conclusions on 
most important points do not differ materially from views already ac- 
cepted, but the value of the whole is enhanced by the wealth of illus- 
trative detail brought together from the sources. What appears to be 
an important discovery, namely, that the royal seal was used in the 
tenth century, is really an error based upon a wrong interpretation of a 
source. The evidence cited in support of this conclusion is an extract 
from a document of Aethelred's reign : " Then sent the king his seal by 
Aelfhere the abbot to the gemot at Cwicelmeshlaewe." The Anglo- 
Saxon word which Mr. Larson translates as " seal " is " insegel," a term 
which means " writ " as well as " seal," and evidently is " writ " in this 
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instance. (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 288.) Because the Anglo- 
Saxon word for crown or its equivalent is cynehelm, we are informed 
that the inference is necessitated that the English queen as late as 1000 
a. d. was not crowned. This is certainly a large inference to make 
from a mere linguistic interpretation, especially in view of the fact that 
there is positive evidence of the coronation of one queen in Anglo- 
Saxon times previous to this date (Kemble, ccxcix). 

The last three chapters are employed in a discussion of Danish inno- 
vations, the lesser court officials, and the relation of English and con- 
tinental developments. Here Norse sources are used with good effect. 
The author claims to have made out a case for the Norse origin of the 
staller's office, but his discussion bears rather upon the origin of the 
term than upon the origin of the functions of that officer. At all events 
it can scarcely be said that Mr. Larson has definitely settled the ques- 
tion. He admits (p. 142) that the staller may be of early Teutonic 
origin, and his argument rests partially on the silence of early Anglo- 
Saxon sources. The late organization of the Scandinavian royal house- 
hold (p. 196) and comparative recency of Norse sources help to make 
the matter doubtful. As I read Dr. Stubbs' note on p. 383, volume i, 
it is the title "constable," not "staller," that is derived from comes 
stabuli. The discussion of the Danish royal guard is Mr. Larson's most 
important contribution; and it is to be hoped that he will use his 
knowledge of Danish materials in the further amplification of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory accounts of Danish institutions in early England. 

Charles Beard. 

Coiumbia University. 



